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STANZAS. 


BY M. S. LOVETT. 


Original. 





How sweetly pass our early years— 
How swift our morning hours— 

Our only toil to gather sweets 
Amoug life’s opening flowers. 

And little thought of darker cares 
Comes o’er the youthful bosom; 

Our feelings bloom undimmed by tears, 
Like noonday’s sunny blossom. 


But ah! too soon we surely know 
The dreams of childhood over; 
And wrong, and crime, and passions dark, 
Like gathering clouds discover. 
We learn, alas! too soon to know, 
Vows oft the plainest spoken, 
Of Friendship—of enduring faith; 
And love—the soonest broken. 


The gay green fields, and flowers fair, 
Howe’er they once delighted; 

Will lose each charm—by wintry frosts 
Their fairest hues are blighted. 

And Oh! the feelings of the heart 
Return in beauty never— 

Our fair young hopes and pleasant dreams 
Once gone, are gone forever. 


The following highly exciting narrative was related by the 
celebrated Judge Johnson, at the dejeuner given him at the 


New England House, by several distinguished citizens of Bes. |! 


ton. It was listened to with breathless attention, and mide 
a deep impression on the auditory. 


JOSH, 


A TALE OF THE SEA AND SHORE. 
By Judge Johnson of West Quoddy Head. 


Glendower.—I can call spirits from the vasty deep. " 
Hotspur.—But will they come when you do call for them?—1. Herry IV. | 


It was in the year eighteen hundred and—I cannot fix on 
the precise date, but I have it down in my memorandums at | 
home. I remember I was then sitting in the famou: breach | 






“J.o-s-h!! was the reply, in a prolonged tone as if ad- 
dressed to some person at a great distance.” 

“This man,” I observed, taking off my glasses and laying 
down my pen, “appears to be out of his senses. Docs any one 
know him?” 

One of the deputy Sheriffs took the stand and stated that 
the person was a stranger in the town and nobody could tell 
his name or from whence he came. A few nights ago he 
made his appearance at the Fly tavern. A number of persons 
were seated round the fire quietly smoking their pipes, when 
this man glided in and nearly frightened them out of their 
wits, by shouting, in a most vehement tone, J-o-s-h:! They 
sprung up supposing the the house to be on fire. 

People rushed into the room from the street—but in the 
mean time he had taken a vacant seat before the fire, and now 
maintained a frigid silence. In a few minutes he went out 
and did not return. ‘They presumed him to be some crazy 
creature, as he did not show any indications of intoxication. 








the bell for an abolition lecture, this man crept up the steeple 
|stairs and amazed the assembling congregation by shouting 
| Josh! from the bellfry, in a voice that was heard several miles 
| distant. Yesterday he crawled upa high ladder that was fixed 
|| agaivst Captain Choakem’s temperance grocery and bawled 
Josh! from the chimney. And last night about 11 o’clock, as I 
| was warming my feet before going to bed, I heard Josh! scream- 
ed from the top of the big rock on Cramberry Hill, as I pre- 
sume by this same person. It scems as if he imagined him- 
self in search of somebody of that name, for he apparently 
seeks the highest elevations and most crowded assemblies to 
utter the cry, as if in such places “Josh,” was most likley to 
|hear him. In other respects he appears to be harmless.” 
“Doubtless,” I remarked, “he is insane, and I am surprised 
his friends do not take care of him. Let him be conducted 
jout of court. After this the case proceeded, and I was no 
more troubled with him that term; in fact he never again ap- 
| peared in court when I was on the bench.” 
Time’s flight seems rapid to all; to none more so than to a 
|Judge. After many years I was imperatively called to Bos- 








of promise case, Pocahontas vs. Porcupine, which jou will | 
find reported in the books. The court room was crowded | 
with spectators, and it was at a moment of intene interest | 
when every ear was stretched to hear the voice of th: plaintiff's | 
counsel. He was reading to the jury a romantic Iwe letter of 
the enamoured Porcupine. 
court—when somebody in the gallery gave a Img, loud and 
shrill shout—“Josh!” It was electrifying. ‘Tle defendant 
whose name was Joshua, sprung upon his fet and looked 
around;—the lawyer paused—the jury stared—and I directly 
ordered the officer to take the offender into cusody and bring 
him before me for contempt. But after mech ineffectual 
search the design was abandoned and the triaproceeded. We 
got on as usual until the jury returned theverdict, and the 
clerk was going through the appropriate foms of interroga- 
tion. 

“Gentleman of the Jury, have you agree upon a verdict.” 

Answer by the foreman, “We have.” - 

“Who shall speak for you?” 

“Jush!” shouted again the voice from te gallery. 

On this occasion the officers were mor successful, and the 


A breathless silence pervaded the || 


ton to establish some facts relating to the Boundary Question, 
for my judicial engagements are so unremitting, that I am 
rarely absent from the bounds of the circuit. It was some 
time in July, that I started in the Eastport packet, in compa- 
ny with Colonel Clark, a distinguished officer in His Majesty’s 
army, whom I now see present. It happened, we were passing 
a schooner near the Seal Islands, when a man at the mast 
head of the vessel, waved his hat and shouted “Josh!” as if 
from a speaking trumpet. There wasa peculiar laugh among 
the sailors. ‘“Halloo,” said one “he has’nt found Josh yet.” 

“No, nor never will!” replied another, whose name was 
Prouty.” 

My attention was immediately arrested. Pocahontas, Por. 
/cupine, John, and the confusion of the court—the whole scene 
before narrated rushed at once into my mind. 
“Pray what person is that who spoke us?” I inquired. 
“Why, said Prouty, “he has been sailing in some of these 
|lumbermen ever since the flood, and hails every vessel he 


|| meets in the same way. I suppose I have been Joshed more 





than fifty times. Ie never goes more than one cruise in a 
vessel, and is always singing out for “Josh.” He’s a screamer.” 





disturber was at length brought before ac. He was a thin 
dried up, sailor looking person, with sady hair and very red 
whiskers. His eyes protruded from teir sockets like a lob. 
ster’s, and seemed to roll with the fierenes of insanity. His 
face was yellow and wrinkled, like aDigby herring—in fact 
he smelt of the smoke house, and hi whole appearance was 
somewhat “ancient and fish like.” 

“Who are you?” was demanded o him. 





“Does nobody know who he is?” 

“Guess not,” said the sailor, with a knowing look with his 
left eye, whilst the other was closed. Old Captain Maybee, 
of Eastport, says he heard Josh, sung out nearly fifty years 
ago in a thick fog, near the Lines. The Captain is now get- 
ting old, but this fellow holds out well, to judge from the 
strength of his lungs. He will drown any boatswainse whistle. 





The next day, which was Friday, when the sexton was ringing | 








There is something mysterious you know about this’ere mat. || by loud and prolonged screams for Josh, but the watch could 


ter. I’ve heard he has been crying Josh ever since the coun- 
try was settled, and will, as long as there’s a pine tree this 
side of the Boundary.” 

“What is generally thought to be his object in erying out 
Josh?” 

“They give many reasons. Last year I heard one of our 
passengers say he thought this person had a bond for a town- 
ship of land which he expected to sell to Josh and supposed 
his customer to be on board this vessel. This year they say 
he may have bought a township and been cheated by some 
speculator name Josh, and is now hunting him up. Folks 
give different reasons. Nobody knows.” 

“T’ve been told,” said another sailor,“by mackerel catchers, 
that they have heard Josh screamed in the night, when out of 
sight of land, and ona bright moonlight night, but nothing 
could be seen where the sound came from. The fish gene- 
rally bit pretty sharp after it.” 

“We often hear the cry in a fog,” said Prouty. “I’ve been 
lying by in thick weather, on this coast for a fortnight, 
and heard Josh cried a dozen times in one day and night. 
When it cleared up, we could see no vessel. We generally 
look out for breakers when we hear that ’ere cry in a fog, and 
dont know where it comes from.” 

“But you say he often hails you from different vessels. 
Have none of you ever sailed with him?” 

“Guess not; never talked with any shipmate of his. No 
craft would ship such a suspicious character as a regular 
hand.” 

“Well,” said I, “this looks to me exceedingly mysterious, 
and I think it demands a legal investigation.” 

“Them’s the general sentiment,” was the reply. 

The next day the wind changed into the southwest and the 
fog clouds came sweeping towards us over the sea, like the 
dark wings of an immense bird. It was impossible to make 
a harbor, and we stood off more from the shore. Whilst we 
were enveloped in this obscurity, which was utterly impene- 
trable to the vision, I distinctly heard the ery of J-o-s-h! It 
sounded through the mist like the wild shriek of the sea-gull. 
Every body on board looked in the direction of the sound but 
nothing could be seen. In the course of the night the wind 
changed, and the fog slowly retreated before it, and we pur. 
sued our way over the trackless waters. 

The next day towards night, we pushed into the harbor of 
Mount Desert and anchored, for the weather again looked 
threatening We went ashore in the boat at a landing called 
Barne’s Rest. Several of the passengers amuscd themselves 
by picking strawberries, and some of us rambled into the 
woods and were followed by a large Newfoundland dog, as 
hig asa bear. Whilst in the pine forest, singular as it may 
seem, we heard a prolonged Josh at no great distance. It 
drove us beck with considerable precipitation, and I observed 
the dog showed evident marks of terror. It was a dreary 
place, and as the sun was now disappearing beneath the 
clouds, we hurried to the boat and proceeded on board. 

In the morning we hoisted anchor with a Jight but fair wind 
and that night anchored at Owl’s Head. Here were a party 
of “Dingbats” from Bangor, who were amusing themselves 
with a field-piece. I inquired if the cry of ‘Josh’ had ever 
been heard in their city, and was told the same mysterious 
being of whom so much has been said, was there during the 
land fever, and at the first auction sale several townships 
were struch off at a high price to somebody who gave his 
name as “Josh,” His person could not be identified. in the 
crowd who surrounded the auctioneer, and the purchaser never. 
called to settle the bills. At first he was suspected to be 
a mere by-bidder, but afterwards people thought differently. 
About that time the streets were often disturbed at midnight 
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INCIDENTS FROM REAL LIFE. 





never detect the transgressor. He disappeared last winter ter | 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 





when the thermometer was about thirty degrees below zero, I 
but if you will believe it, we heard him here last night shout- | 
ing Josh on the summit of the bulb which makes Owl’s head. | 
And so we have now brought out this gun to give him a salute | 
if he appears again to-night. 

Our vessel proceeded on her course the next morning, and 
we got into Portland that afternoon. Here I had a conversa- 
with Captain Ficket, one of the oldest and best pilots of the |; 
Bay of Fundy. The captain had heard Josh cried from every |, 
lighthouse and every rock and headlane on the coast. In 
fogs innumerable—and at midnight in calms, when the sea 
was smooth as glass, and the clear moon shed abroad the light 
of day, he was once at Eastport harbor where the tides run 
every way at once, like the legs of a bottled spider. “There 
was a party on board extremely anxious to get away, for they 
had been fog-bound for several days. As soon as it brighten- 
ed up a little, nothing wonld do, but we must tow down over 
the bar against head winds and tides. We got out the boats 
and tugged as far as Lubec, where we dropped opposite a hill, 
on the top of which there wasa mecting house with a tall stee- 
ple. I think the loudest Josh I ever did hear, burst upon my 
ears when we let gothe anchor. It was in the evening, and 
the sound proceeded from the direction of the meeting house. 
Never could make up his mind what the thing meant—have 
heard a thousand stories, thinks the least said about the mat- 
ter the better.” 

“It is reported that the call for “Josh” was formerly heard 
in a cold winter night from the top of the Portland Observa- 
tory. And I have been told that Frost, a veteran of Ports. | 
mouth, heard it there for several years ago, and supposed it || 
to call for a pilot, from some vessel wishing to enter the har- 
bor. He never however could overtake her. 

I believe “Josh” never approached Boston nearer than 
Portmouth. Prouty, indeed, tells me, he once heard it off 
Caje Ann Lights in a thick snow-storm—the very first year 
of the sea-Serpent’s appearayce in those waters. 

But I must acknowledge that Prouty’s versions of this mys- 
terious affair are not always “the same,”—His last story is 
this. A man in Kennebunk lost his only son, Josh, in the 
woods and afterwards became insane from anxiety during an 
unsuccessful search. The unfortunate father has been wan- 
dering about the country ever since, shouting for Josh in ev- 
ery direction. He ascends mountains, explores forests enters 
vessels, visits cities, continually crying Josh, JOSH!!! But 
in vain, Josh will return no more. 

I have thus summed up the principle points of testimony in 
this most mysterious affair, and gentlemen, you must form 
your own opinion from the facts before you. Holding a seat 
upon the bench, there would be an obvious impropriety, in 
my expressing my own particular sentiments at this time, as 
the ease may come judicially before me, when I ought to be|! 
prepared to go into it with unbiassad views. I can only say 
should the matter ever get iuto the Courts of Justice, it will 
form one of the most remarkable cases to be fouud in the 
annals of modern jurisprudence. 














Lovetiness.—T he following delineation by Lorenzo de Me- 
dici of the person and character of his heart’s idol, will pro- 
bably be found to comprehend nearly all the requisites of a 
charming woman: 

“Her beauty was astonishing. She was of a just and pro- 
per height, her complexion fair but not pale; blooming but not 
ruddy. Her countenance was serious without being severe; 
mild and pleasant without levity or vulgarity. Her eyes were 
lively, without any indication of pride or conceit. Her whole 
shape was so finely proportioned, that amongst other women, 
she appeared with superior dignity, yet free from the least de- 
gree of formality or affectation. In walking, in dancing, or in 
other exercise which display the person, every motion was 
elegant and appropriate. Her sentiments were always just 
and striking, and have furnished materials for some of my 
sonnets; she always spoke at the proper time, and always to 
the purpose, so that nothing could be added, nothing taken 
away. Though her remarks were often keen and pointed, yet 
they were so tempered as not to give offence. Her under- 
standing was superior to her sex, but without the appearance 
of arrogance or presumption; and she avoided an error too 
common among women, who, when they think themselves 
sensible become for the most part insupportable. To recount 
all her excellencies would far exceed my present limits, and I 
shall therefore conclude with affirming, that there was nothing 
which could be desired in a beautiful and accomplished wo- 
man, which was not in her most abundantly found.” 


To PERFUME LINEN.—Rose leaves dried in the shade, cloves 
beat to a powder, and mace scraped; mix them togother, and 
put the composition into little bags. 











NO. II. 
Original. 


*Tis said that “life is poetry!” 
But every body knows 
Its pages not unfrequently, 
Are interspersed with prose. 
The venom’d tead and serpent, oft 
Infest its garden bowers, 


And “worms will sometimes wind themselves 


Into its sweetest flowers.” 


Speaking of serpents, brings to mind 
A tale | fain would tell, 

Of two young persons who design’d 
In western wilds to dwell. 


The people of the East, you know, 
By fickle fortune press’d, 

Find it expedient oft, to go 
Aud “settle in the West.” 


The couple that I speak of now, 
Bless’d in their mutual love, 

Had quite forgot to reckon how 
Their fortunes to improve! 


Though poor, they did not seem to know 
Starvation might tuke place, 

Till at the door the meagre foe 
Had stared them in the lace. 


Then taking up their all of goods— 
Their all was very spare— 

They journey’d farinto the woods 
Aud built a cabin there. 


Agaiust a frowning rock ’twas rear’d 
Within a sheltered dell; 

And near at hand a fountain clear 
In playtul glitterance tell. 


Whilst overhead the forest-king 
His leafy arms extended, 

And from the Sun and driving rain 
The favor’d spot defended. 


Around, a native garden smiled 
Which nature’s sel; had dress’d! 
Not e’en the savage of the wild 
Its soil had ever press’d. 


Flora’s gay nymphs for ages there 
In solitude bad bloom/’d: 

Till now uubreathed by man, the air 
Their balmy breath perfumed. 


It were a spot might fairies please 
To hold their revels in, 

Had fairies ever cruss’d the seas 
Like man new worlds to win! 


Within the cot by nature placed 
Appear’d a bruad Learth-stone, 

Where soon a fire of brush-wood blazed 
To dress their suppers on. 


Perhaps they took their food along 
Wit. wise and prudent care; 

Or, robb’d the wild deer of its young 
To furnish them with fare. 


And next an humble couch was spread, 
Upon the damp, cold ground, 

And on that hard and lowly bed 
They sunk in sleep profound. 


No doubt they tasted in their dreams, 
The ‘Poetry of Life,” 

For future forming many schemes 
That happy man and wife. 


Unless perchance such sleep was theirs 
As labor often knows, 

Oblivion of liie’s joys and cares, 
[ts pleasures and its weos. 


But now a most appalling sound 
The frighted husband wakes 

And starting up his spouse, he found 
Was stung to death by snakes!* 


Beneath the stone the reptile foe 
Lay writhing with the heat, 
Till its intolerable glow 
Had forced them to retreat. 


And there the coiling demons glide 
Seen by the flickering light, 
Upon the floor on every side; 
A fearfui—hideous sight! 


And now to extricate himself 
In wild dismay he tries, 

But all in vain, the hapless elf 
Yields to his fate and dies. 


This may be poetry to us, 
This tale of matchless woes, 

But doubtless they who perish’d thus: 
Found it far worse than prose. 


* They were rattle snakes.. 


| That life is not all poetry, nor retired life always an Elysium; illustrated 
by a short story. 





NO. XXXV. 


Original. 


| 


THE DECAY OF MIND. 

Could the possession of Nature’s most valuable endowment 
|| render the indulgence of pride lawful, man might justly cher. 

re this feeling. Not only are the inferior gifts of the Almighty 

|| his—not only are animal gratifications sources of delight; but he 
| enjoys, in an eminent degree, that highest endowment of Proy). 
| dence—mind. We say highest bestowment; for what has Na- 
i ture given superior tothis? Among her unnumbered blessings 
jean one be found more inestimable? From our low dwelling. 
| place we might ascend to other worlds, and make an excur-. 
|| sion throughout the fields of space, but we should discover no 
‘gift of her hands more glorious. 
If man has any dignity among the orders of creation—if he 
|be able to exercise dominion over the beasts of the plain, and 
| control, in a measure, the different elements, it is mind that 
|/enables him so to do. If he have power to measure the dis- 
!/tances and dimensions of the planets, to trace the flying com. 
jet’s path, and become conversant with the laws and processes 
of Nature, it is derived from his mind. If he have any likeness 
j|to the celestial ranks of creatures—if he can claim a resem. 
blance to the brilliant seraphs and shining cherubs that glow 
| in their respective beauty, it is in virtue of his mind. It is 
this that makes hii kindred to the archangel—it is this that 
| makes him “the image of God.” 
| Such being the grandeur, abilities, and effects of mind, can 
{ 








any thing be more painful than its decay? ‘To see its powers 
lose their energy—to see Imagination folding the pinions that 
so often raised her to the skies—to see Judgment refusing, 
|| from incapacity, to give a just decision—Reason forgetting her 
|office, and even Conscience lying at the foot of her throne like 
/|@ prostrated monarch, is, indeed, distressing. Though our 
eyes have witnessed many a scene of horror, yct they have 
never beheld any object so heart-rending asthis. I have scen 
the works of the Divine Architect marred and wasted by the 


power of decay. I have seen the silent stream wear away the 
mountain’s base. I have seen natural beauty fade—natural 
glory wither, and natural strength diminish; but these things 
did not pain me, for they were the changes of matter—perisha- 
|ble, corrupted matter. It was when I beheld the destruction 
of mind—the extinguishment of this “vital spark of heavenly 





flame,” that I wept that the spirit of decay should have ever 
been permitted to number this ruin among his noblest tophies. 
Why is this so? Why does not its sanctity secure it from dis 
turbance? Why do not the highness of its origin, the vigor 
of its operations and the greatness of its effects preserve it from 
|injury? ’Tis because of its connection with the “flesh”—'tis 
becaise it is subject to the influences of dull matter whose 
infirnities affect, and whose derangements weaken it. How 
sweetis the reflection that our present bodies are only the tem- 
| porary accommodations of our spirits, and that the period will 
come vhen, freed from every hindrance, they will have their 
'strengt made perfect. 


| 
| 
| 


| 

! 

| OUR INFLUENCE AFTER DEATH. 

Thougi death terminates our earthly existence and removes 

| us from tle stage of action to the realms of unbroken silence, 
yet it doesnot put an end to our influence. Example writes 
‘its history,as it were, upona tablet of imperishable materials. 
Immottality is its attribute. Those changes that affect other 
objects do n¢ touch it; for itis beyond their influence. Our 
conduct is renembered—our footsteps continue to be seen, and 
| the spirit tha we manifested finds a habitation in other bosoms, 
jand gives riseto other actions. We leave behind us a name 
|to swell the tfumphs of virtue or extend the reign of vice. 
We leave, in tle form of a legacy, to the world an example 
| that will tell upn the destinies of our friends and acquain- 
| tance. 

How sweet an!, at the same time, how powerful is the un- 

| forgotten examph of a beloved friend! How does the remem- 
‘brance that a deprted one loved virtue and walked in its 
| flowery paths quicen our good purposes and animate us to 
the pursuance of tlings glorious and divine! Sometimes when 
we are almost read} to yield and retreat from the scene of’ con- 
test, the memory of, dear friend’s piety will come over our 
weary spirits like thgentle dew upon the drooping rose, and 
instantly communica: fresh vigor and power tous. Ask that 
dissipated son if the recollection of his buri¢d mother’s virtues 
and advice have not cen checked his wildness and caused 
him to sigh for the inocence of former days. He will tell 
you that, in the mids of gaiety and vice, he has heard the 
same tones that once wispered love in the ears of his child- 
hood, calling him back t the forsaken path—he will tell you 
hat the exhortations of is mother, though neglected, have 


| 











- 
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never ceased to pursue him—a bitter drop in his cup of joy— 
a dark cloud upon the landscape of his pleasures. 
Such being our influence after death, what a strong motive || 


we have to form holy habits and live holy lives! Let us never 


forget that we are acting for futurity—tnat what we do will |! 


not pass away with us, but remain to operate on our friends 

and acquaintance. These thoughts will tend to weaken the 

love of sin, and give an increased force to our amiable and 

pious inclinations. . 
RELIGIOUS MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy is a most unhappy habit of the mind. Who- 
ever is afflicted with it drinks the bitterest cup that the lips of}, 
mortals taste. It is the “worwwood™ of the soul. Under its 
influence man almost ceases to be a social being. The warm 
feelings are frozen—the animated pulse loses its vigor—com- 
pany hs no charm and friendship no balm. The ties of life 
are as though they were not. In the voice of love there is no 
melody, and in the hand of charity no kindness. What, to 
such a man, are the beauties of creation—the gorgeous hues 
that paint the sky—the ever-moving clouds—the morning sun, 
pouring his new-born glories upon the earth, and all the other 
charms that have escaped the fall and preserve the memory of 
heaven-like Eden? Nature may tune her thousand harps and 


bid them sound upon his ear—she may unfold before him scenes |) 


that would make the best artist blush—she may cause roses to 
spring up in his pati, and commission every gale to bear him 
the richest odors; but they are no pleasurestohim. Sunlight 
is shade, and joy is sorrow, and friends are fves, to his vision. 

The mind seems to have a wonderful power of communica- 
ting its own colors to surrounding objects. If the cameleon 
borrows its appearance from what is near it, the mind, on the 
contrary, gives its hues to whatever it converses with. Does 
not this show the native superiority of the intellect? Does it 


not evince that we are to expect happiness from the mind, and || 


not from external circumstances? 

But of all the melancholy feelings that can be experienced, 
none is so dark and awful as that which proceeds from false 
views of religion. 
fearful character. It extinguishes all hope, changes the amia- 
bleness of the Gospel into terror, places upon the throne of 
the universe a being of wrath, puts heaven out of reach, and 
draws from the “bottomless pit” its stings of dire remorse. It 
is perfect wretchedness. From that unfortunate bosom in 
which it dwells there arise no pure aspiratons and no delight- 
ful anticipations. The light of joy departs from the eye, and 
the smile of contentment from the lips. Resolution becomes || 
languid, desire dull and inactive, and the powers faint. Weary || 
of a world wherein it finds nothing that it can relish, the soul 


prays for that release which the friendly hand of death brings |) 


to the mourner. 
RESIGNATION. 

The distressed husband sat by the bedside of his dying wife. 
Summer had paid its annual visit but once since they stood 
before the holy altar and pledged their mutual faith. Uninter- 
rupted joy had crowned their union. Their passage from the 
single to the married state had been like the passage of a 
traveller from the shrubless desert to the land of fruits and 
vegetation. No unkind words had e’er fallen from their lips 
—no self-will and obstinacy had e’er been manifested—noth- 
ing had occurred to make them regret the step they had taken. 
They realized the benefits of that institution which the wis- 
dom of God appointed and which all must enjoy, if their 
ungoverned tempers do not mar it. 


Affliction at last inflicted its torturing blow. The tender 


wife was laid low upon the couch of sickness, and notwith- |! 


standing all the efforts of skill to save her, the disease raged 
with increasing power as if it were the appointed instrument 
for her removal. 
of her decay. He leaned over her, and as he marked the pro- 
gress of her decline, fecling convulsed his bosom and caused 
him to weep in all the bitterness of a wounded spirit. "T'was 


a fearful thing for him to see her slowly wasting away. Any |! 


thing else his heroism could have stood—loss of fortune and 
health he could have borne; but to behold that eye which had 
been constant brightness becoming dim—to hear that voice 
which had never spoken but in love utter its broken accents, 


and to fecl that hand which had so often returned the warm || 


press of affection, scarcely retaining its heat, it was too much, 


and he bowed his head and gave vent to the emotions which || 


had burst their bounds. Strange providence which separates 
the loving and the lovely, and leaves the unhappily connected 


to pursue their thorny path. But hash, our murmuring hearts; | 


“God is his own interpret« r, 
And he will make it plain.’’ 


“I cannot, I cannot sustain your loss. Oh, Mary, humanity |' 


It awakens within a tempest of the most || 


is too feeble to bear such a burden. What can reconcile me 
\to it?” 
| A moment he paused, and then he rose and exclaimed— 
“What can reconcile me to it?” 
The words died away. Asif summoned by them to appear, 
ja strange form stood before him. Its countenance was stern 
jand strongly marked. The softer graces had not written their 
jcharacters upon it. It spoke, but its voice was unmusical: 
“Thou wishest assistance in thine hour of trial. I come to 
bring it. I have left my retreat and hurried to thy aid. My 
‘name is Philosophy—my descent is divine, and my work is 
glorious. I have brought thee the healing herbs from my gar- 
den. They are sovereign remedies. They can cure any 
wound and heal all afflictions. For thy inward health take 
them, and sorrow shall no more weigh down thine eyelids and 
| oppress thy spirit.” 

| The form vanished. The afflicted one hurried to obey its 
‘orders. He took of its herbs, but still his woes continued, and 
\in the agony of his grief he cried again, “what can reconcile 
me to it?” 

Another form appeared. It was different from the former. 
Modesty and amiability sat upon its features—its step was 
perfect gracefulness, and its voice was music itself. +I come, 
'sufferer, I come to thy relief. ‘Thy heavenly Father has sent 
me from the courts of light to bind up thy broken heart. I 
‘bring thee the balm of Gilead. I bring thee the unfailing con- 
solations of grace. Rest to thee, sufferer, rest thou mayest 
find on this bosom. Strength thou shalt have in this arm.” 
And as she spoke she presented the cup, and the sufferer took 
and drank. Calmness was restored, and though he still felt as 
a man, yet he felt, at the same time, as a Christian. Resig- 
nation spread its placid smile over his countenance, and rais- 
ing his eyes to the heavens, he exclaimed, “The Lord gave 
and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
A. A. L. 


THE SEASONS—EMBLEMS OF LIFE, 


Original. 








It is now Spring. The seasons of flowers and gaiety has 
come. Welcome art thou, gentle visitant, for thy advent has 
long been desired. Amid the songs of the resounding groves 
thou hast made thy glad appearance. Thou bearest health 
upon thy wing for the invalid whom the roughness of winter 
has held in the confinement of the close chamber. Thou wilt 
open the languid eye and strengthen the tottering step. Sweet 
will be thy zephyrs to the throbbing temples. Thousands shall 
hear thy summons and go forth to gaze upon the glory and 
enjoy the bounty thou hast brought. Beautiful season! Na- 
'ture’s millenium—Heaven’s image! I see loveliness around 


| 





The husband seemed to have a presentiment || 


me. I breathe nought but fragrance. I hear nothing but 
melody. 

Such is the commencement of human existence. Sorrow 
dares not intrude itself upon its holy calmness. Care leaves 
not its furrows upon its brow, nor does passion leave its sting 
in the heart. Hope makes earth an Eden—erects bowers, 
sends forth cooling streams and brightens all around with its | 
deceiving splendors. Reality makes no part of experience. | 
Fancy and feeling, these constitute life. Let it be so. Who 
would be so heartless as to break the enchantment of the in-: 
nocent dreamer? From the land of flowers, where his imagi- 
nation roves, who would call it hack to the chilling certain- 
ties of the world?) Dream on, thou unsuspecting inuocent. 
Soon enough thine eyes will open—soon enough thy heart will 
| bleed. 





It is now Summer. Every thing is still, pleasant and beau- 
tiful. Refreshing showers fall upon the ground, causing vege- 
tation to increase, ripening the fields and preparing a harvest 
|to reward industry. 
Early fruits gratify the palate. All nature is charming. 
Business is insupportable, study a burden. The woods call us 
'to their shade, and the streams invite us to their banks and 
into their waters. The house is a prison! We walk forth 
‘over the earth with happy minds, and forget, in its Joveliness, 
all that once distracted us. Occasional storms arise, but they 
soon pass away and leave the air purer. 

Such is the second stage of life. It is but an enlargement 
‘of the first. Pleasure is still almost perfect. Now and then 
a cloud brushes over the pathway, bat it is s90n gone and no 








more seen. Now and then a tear gathers in the eye, but it 


and sunlit hours. 





All is merriment. 





penroress bend to the earth, as if acknowledging the source of 
their fruitfulness. Their gifts will soon be gathered in to add to 
our comfort. ‘The harvests too are now secured. Labor has 
reaped its rich reward, and plenty crowns the humble board 
of the peasant. Nature now takes her first step towards de- 
cay. To the rushing blast, the woods resign their verdure, 
while the herbage, that a little while since, carpeted the land, 
yielded to the biting frost. Life too has its autumn. Has it 
not a period when its glory dies, and its beauty passes away? 
When the leaf fades—when the air becomes chilled? When 
the strength fails—the senses lose their acuteness, and all that 


| once constituted our pride, perishes? 


Wintcr. The last of the train ishere. He has waited for the 
other seasons to dispense their blessings, he has tarried till they 
have rolled their bounties into the lap of our necessities, and 
now he has blown his blast and sent abroad his desolations. 
Every thing bows before him. ‘The trees stand leafless—the 
fields are bare, and earth looks like one vast melancholy wild, 

IIuman existence has its winter. Adversity clouds its sun 
and congeals its fountains of pleasure. The heart then be- 
comes like nature, cold and barren—its generous impulses 
frozen, its social emotions locked up in its confines. Are we 
then without consolation? No, for during the long nights of 
darkness, the star of promise reflects the light of the hidden 
sun, and heralds the coming of a time, when the heart’s ex- 
perience shall be one perpetual spring. FLOARDO. 


AMBITION, 


BY JUAN. 








Original. 


* Ambition 
Ts a fire and motion of the soul 
Which will not dwell in its own narrow 
Being.” 


Ambition! It is the characteristic of genius; it is the ori- 


| gin of greatness, and it evinces the promptings of an expanded 


soul. It is the deep and inexhaustible fountain of human en- 
terprise, and like a river whose course is onward, no impedi- 
ments obstruct, no barriers oppose, no difficulties interrupt its 
progress. It gives the world all its grandeur, magnificence, 
fascinations, and allurements. It confers on man rank, wealth, 
honor, praise, and renown. It distil!s upon his senses a light 
of magic power which enables him to penetrate the dark mazes 
of futurity, points to her rewards, and gives a new impulse to 
his anxious heart. It shows to him who seems to feel not its _ 
influence, and who pursues the “even tenor of his way,” toil- 
ing for a supply of life’s necessities—a competence in store, 
and bids him not despair. It discovers to the hardy mariner 
whose “course is on the mountain wave,” the land he seeks, 
bearing the treasures of his longing hopes, and beckons him 
pursue. It presents to the oppressed who resists the slavish 
chains of tyranny even at the cannon’s mouth, freedom’s ban- 
ner waving in all its pride before him, and sounds a note of 
promise. It exhibits to him who, bent on conquest only, makes 
a trade of war and treads through scenes of direful carnage, 
thrones of royalty, sceptres of pleasing, fearful power, and 


| tells him of success. 


This is ambition. But yet ’tis limited and selfish in its 


;, nature. There is another kind—of higher birth, of nobler 


purpose, boundless in extent and far more praiseworthy; and 
it approximates those who follow its monitions to the the in- 
telligences of that world from whence it appears to emanate. 
It calls upon them to hearken to her promise and look to her 
reward. Her offers are not glittering wealth nor royal robes, 
nor despot’s power. *T'is something dearer still, and more de- 
sired than these. *Tis sweeter than the softest note of music 
when angry passions disturb the bosom’s harmony. ’Tis more 
grateful than the enlivening odors which are borne on the 
wings of the vernal breeze when wearied with fatigue, or the 
cooling draught when scorching fever tosses its victim on the 
restless pillow. Jt is the meed of virtuous fame—the reward 
of immortality. The philosopher who unfolds the hidden 
things of Nature; who investigates her majestic operations; 
who plays with the lightning’s flash and smiles when the thun- 


| der’s roar; who ascends in the firmament; learns the mysterious 


laws which regulate the planetary world, and enlightens his 
fellow men by teaching them the wonders of ihe univers—he 
obeys the impulses of this ambition, and its promises cheer 
him in his arduous labor; and men of science, of whatever 


soon hastens away as if it were in an improper place. The|| name; the historian who faithfully records, for after years, the 
beatings of the heart are now wild and free. Hope prattles|| events of the past apd present; the poet who soars on Fancy’s 
his soft tale at our side, telling us of coming joy, of bright|| pinions to scenes and regions far remote from the bustling 


world, and holds communion wita the airy spirits of another 
sphere; the author, whate’er his theme, who hides from the 


Autumn. The third season hasnow come. What the other || vacant gaze of insincerity, separates himself from the com- 
| stages of the year, advanced is at this time perfected. The ' mon enjoyments of life, and with the constancy of woman’s 
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love pursues his health-destroying task till the crimson hectic 
writes on his cheek the number of his days—he—they are the | 
devotees of this high ambition—they have listened and heard | nary hypocracy and false-heartedness. 





her welcome plaudits in others reward, and sooner or later! I lodged two years in his house, and have often seen him 


their work will be appreciated and their anticipations realized, | 
even if it should be after their souls shall have long enjoyed 
a rest congenial to their nature, and their bodies sball have | still and rich sun-set 


long returned to their native dust. |him, poor fellow, in this placid happiness. 
“0, ambition! powerfal source of good and ill, |the open air, and amused ourselves afterwards, I recollect, 


Thy strength in man, like length of wing in birds 
When disengaged from earth, with greater ease 
And softer flight transports us to the skies.” 


Thou goddess of all our hopes and expectations! source of | 
every spring which elevates mankind, submissively I bow and } 
own thy power; nor will I here reverse thy picture. 


hire for the evening. 








TO MY ABSENT MOTHER, 


|| host, however, did not seem so happy as usual. He had been 


| 






| ways appeared | more and n more precious after he had been In were 5 red with the constant swell of tears, It wasa mighty 
‘hearing, in his weekly visit to town, some instance of merce- | change. 


The day of trial at length came on. Wilson was found 
| guilty, and sentence of death was passed on him. The laws 


on a summer’s evening, sitting in an open part of his garden, | _ in their justice condemned him to be hanged, and the laws in 
surrounded by his family, in unconscious enjoyment of the | their justice had enforced the taxation, the hard pressure of 
1 was his guest the last time I saw | which had so mainly assisted to drive him to crime.—But the 
We drank tea in | world is explicable. 


His wife did not survive the news many hours. She died 


‘with the preceeding day’s nawspaper, which Wilson used to | j in the night without a struggle. It was of no use to let the 
We sat out of doors later than usual, | condemned man _ know this. 
owing to the deliciousness of the night, which, inste.d of) see her again; for their meetings in the prison had been tor. 
deepening into darkness, kept up a mellow, golden radiance, | turing beyond endurance. 

sweeter than the searching daylight, for before the colours | 
of the sun had entirely faded the west, the moon came up | 
| over the eastern horizon, and the effect was divine.—My poor | 


I knew he would never ask to 


I visited him in his cell two days before the time appointed 
for his execution. He was silent for many minutes after I en. 
tered, and I did not attempt to rouse him. At Iength witha 
voice quivering under an effort to be composed, he said, “Al. 


Original. 
Since last L saw thy form, has flown, 
Full many a long and dreary day; 
And I have wept and sigh’d alone, 
To think thon wert so far away. 
In evening's soft and tranquil hour, 


| thoughtful the whole evening, and now became mere pensive, | though, Mr. Saville, I do not request (1 was going to say I 
\ and nothing roused him even in the momentary cheer, except | did not wish, but God knows how false that would be,) to be- 
|| the playfulness of bis eldest daughter,—a merry little girl ol | hold my wife again in this bitter, bitter world, because such 
| about four or five yeas of uge, It was sad to see him with ||a dreary meeting would drive her mad, yet I think it would 
his dejected face, striving to laugh aud romp with his child, | do me good if I could see my child, my eldest girl, my little 
|| who in a short time began to perceive the alteration in her| Betsy. I know not why it is, but I have an idea that her soft 


When golden clouds adorn the west; 
And every plant and blooming flower, 
In rich and gorgeous hues is drest, 

I walk this hall so lone, and drear, 
And sigh to think thou art not here. 


When in the gay and festive throng, 
Where all is mirthfuluess aud glee,— | 
And each fight heart joins in the song, 
{ turn aside and weep for thee. 
Though friendship’s kind and sunny smile, 
Brightens each dim and tearful eye; 
And bids me banish care the while,— \ 
Join in the laugh—and hush the sigh— 





| clear moonshine. 
| I soon found out the cause of this depression. 


| father’s manner, an to retlect in her smooth face the uneasiness 
| of his. But their pastime was of short continuance. 


| melancholy pretence. 


|the dance of the child’s forehead-locks tossed to and fro in the | some postponing excuse for my wife. 


| tamiiy, decreasing business, and times taxed to the uttermost. | home. 
|T he gentlefolks living about the great squares did not spend | I ,she clung close to me, and did not say a word. 

so much money as formerly, in decking their windows and | different, poor thing 
|| balconies with early flowers and rare exotics; and this was an | | she used to run. 





Yet must I drop the silent tear, 
And weep to think thou art not here. 


And when I seek at evening’s close, 
The sweet and balmy hour of rest; 
To draw, “the curtain of repose,” 
Around my weary troubled breast, 
Sleep wafts me to some fairy:land, 
When kindred spirits dwell in bliss; 
And while I press thy gentle hand,— 





I wake and—and Jo! my mother, dear; ! 
jnight losing, in the tumult of his thoughts, all distinction be- 


Tis but a dream— thou art not here! 


Oh! mother, I remember well, 
When sad affliction laid thee low; 
And sorrow threw a withering spell, 


And while I stood with trembling fear, 
Watching thy short anc feeble breath,— 
Starting, at every sound I’d hear,— 
Lest ’twere the messenger of death. 
Thou feebly raised thy voice in prayer, Ht 
That God would deign thy life to spare. ! 


And he did hear thy prayer, the while, | 
And raised thee from a bed of pain,— 
To bless us with thy wonted smile, 
To cheer our little home again. | 
Then mother, may’st thou long be given, 
To guide our footsteps in the road, 
That leads tu happiness and heaven;— 
Where dwells our Father, and our God. 
And when thy cares on earth shall cease, 
He'll call thee home to rest in peace. 


i} 
| 
{| 


| 
| 
O’er each bright picture here below. | 
| 
i 


NINA. 





THE CONVICT, 
From the Midshipman’s Expedients. 

Robert Wilson was a market gardener. Early in life he 
married a deserving woman, whom he loved with entire ten- 
derness, and by whom he had several children. No man on! 
earth could be fonder of his little offspring than Wilson; and’ 
they, on the other hand, almost worshipped their father, t tak.| | 
ing delight in nothing so much as in doing what he wished. 
Wilson was not very wise, nor was he at all learned; but his} 
heart, which, as I have said, was full of tenderness, told him 
with unerring instinct that his children would be governed, 
more perfectly and with more wholesome effect, under the do- 
minion of love, than under that of fear; and his was indeed a| 
happy family where affection, pleasure, obedience and faith | 
(faith in each other,) went hand in hand. Wilson was well | 
situated for passing his life comfortably and rationally,—his 
garden being jnst far enough out of London to render income: | 
nient his mixing in the squalid profligacies of town (had he 
been so inclined;) and yet he was not entirely in the country 
as to harden him into the robust callousness and ignorant vices 
of village life. He could just hear enough of the stir of the 
“great Babel” to interest him in it, and to keep his facul- 
ties alive, and awake to the value of his own quiet, and to the 











|| important source of Wilson’s revenue. 
| with sad paticnce, for a long time, till hunger thinned and | ed, and the child rushed into his arms, 
| “I do not love you to live in this dark place, father,” she 


'| made sublime by famine. 


a % 
And feel thy warm and tender kiss. || man could bear. 


|| He had done no good for his family, but had burdened himselt ) 


' stretched the round faces of his children, and his wife’s en- 
dearment, and instead of coming with hope and encourage- 


The failing voices of his unconscions chil- 
| dren were like madness bringing sounds in his ears, and one 


It was | 


He was be. || 
|| ginning to be pinched under an ugly coulition—an increasing || || me several times on the road why her father did not come 


He bore up however ! 


| 
Vi 
| 


ptattle, ignorant as she is of my fate, would take something 
away from the dismal suffering I am to undergo on Wednes. 


‘There was nothing hearty in it, except day.—Therefore bring her, will you, this afternoon, and, frame 


Those, dear sir, are 
|melancholy troubles, but I know you are very good.” 
In the afternoon accordingly, I took the child, who asked 


As we walked along the gloomy passages to his cell 
It was very 


, to the open and gay garden about which 


The door of her farther’s miserable dungeon was soon open. 


|| cried; “come home with me and Mr. Saville, and sce mother, 


| ment, seemed like tokens of love growing more spiritual and | who is in bed.” 
|| and devoted ander despair; they were embraces hallowed and | 
All this was more than the poor | must stay a little with me, and ed your arms round my 


“I cannot come just now, my child,” he answered, “you 


| neck and lean your face on mine.’ 
The child did as she was bidden, and the poor man, strain- 


ing her to him, sobbed bitterly and convulsively. After a few 
| 


{tween right and wrong, he rushed forth and committed a rob- || minutes he looked with yearning eyes in her face, saying, 


leis 


and threw money on the table, crying out, 
Ab, 


ced, shouted, sang, 
“There! we will have plenty of bread now, and meat too. 


icurious fixed eyes. Laugh, my chicks, and rejoice, for what 
I say is true—true, that we will eat. Here, wite, go and get || 
thew plenty:—they must not look so pale any longer. And | 
that’s a good creature, bring me in some brandy. 
hungry. Ask no questions if you love me; and run, and get || 
|| food for yourself and the noone We'll all be merry. Betsy, | 
my child, come and kiss me.’ 

Bat, alas! in a day or two he fell ftom his temporary eleva. |, 
I tion, and the want returned—stronger, fiercer, more hopeless, |, 


with acrime. It was deplorable to see him mope about the | 
weedy walks of his garden. 


I shall never forget, as long as I live, the hour when he was | 


| 


apprehended by the officers of justice. 
A knock was heard at the outer gate, and on Mrs. Wilson 


|| going to open it, two men rushed by her into the house, and | 
seized her pale and trembling husband; who, although he ex- || 


pected and dreaded such an event, was so staggered by it, as 
to lose for a moment his consciousnes of all about him. The 
first thing he saw on coming to himself was his wife stretch- | 
edat his feet in a fearful swoon, and, as he was hurried off, he 
turned his eye towards her with a heart-broken expression, | 
calling out in a tone half raving and half imploring, “Look | 
there, look there!” 

It would be in vain to attempt a description of the wretched | 
hours passed by him and his wife in the interval which elaps- | 
ed between this period and the time of his trial. The mad-| 
ness of his utter despair, perhaps, was less intolerable than 
the sickening agitation produced in her mind by the air-built 
hopes she dared to entertain in weary succession, and which 
were ouly born to be soon stricken back into nothing. This 
is indeed a ghastly and withering conflict. The poor woman | 
after enduring it for three weeks, could not be easily recogni. | 
zed by her old acquaintances.—There were no traces left of | 


little ones! you need” not stare at me so gravely, with those | 


I am not |, 
| eyes were lighted up, and a smile appeared on his countenance. 


He was not absent lung, and returned, as I have been told || 3 


and in a delirium of joy which was fearful to see. He dan- je ev ote. 
| 
| sing.” 


I] 
i 





| 
i 








the happy bustling family. She moved silently among her 


repose, and the baffled frowns of fortune. 


“Come, my dear, sing your poor father that pretty song which 
you know you used to sing to him when he was tired on an 
I am well you know. Look at me my child, and 


How sad it was to hear the child’s voice warbling in that 
dolorous place! She was sitting on his knee, returning his 
eager gaze with a half perplexed expression; little thinking, 


|| poor thing. how soon he was to be snatched, and hung by the 


neck like a dog, till he was dead! I could scarcely bear it; 
but it seemed to have a contrary effect on the father. His 


| The song was of love, and woody retirement, and domestic 
While the child 
was singing, I left the = to make some arrangements with 
| the jailer, who was walking close to the door. I had not, 
however, been thus engaged five minutes, before I heard some- 
‘thing fall heavily, accompanied by a violent scream, and rush- 


|| ing into the cell, | saw the unhappy convict lying on the floor 


and his little girl clinging round his neck. ‘The jailer and 


| I lifted him up, and alarmed at the hue of his face, called in 
the medical attendant of the prison, who soon told us the poor 


| man was dead. 

The acconnt given by the child was, that after she had done 
singing, her father started, then looked sharply in her face, and 
with a strange and short laugh, fell from his chair. I suppose 


she had sung him into a temporary forgetfulness of his situa- 


tion; and she had conjured into his mind with her innocent 
voice, a blessed dream, of past days and enjoyments, and the 
truth of things had beat his heart with too stunning a contrast 
and it had burst. 








A CURIOUS RECOGNITION.—A couple of young sailors met at 
a sailor boar.ing house in this city a few weeks since, and 
having been put into the the same chamber together, became 
acquainted, and appeared to be quite partial to each other; af- 
ter a companionship of some four or five days, one asked the 
other, casually, where he was born and who his parents were 
—the reply proved them to be brothers! 

They had been separated for nearly ten years, and each sup- 
posing the other to be engaged in quite a different occupation 
from that of seamen, neither expected to find his brother a sail- 


unaffected caresses of his dear wife and children, which al-||children; her face was emaciated and hectic; and her eyes | or.—Boston Post. 
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TO G*#** 4 


Original. 
When morning comes with rosey blush, 
And night’s cold shadows flee— 
Sweet is my theme for silent thought, 
For then IT muse on thee. 


Noon too, with all its noise and glare, 
Still finds my mind as free; 

I care not for its busy toil, 
Whilst | can think on thee. 


Eve hushed and glorious—star-illumed, 
Comes with new joy to me,— 

For then, alone, | love to sit, 
Dearest, and think on thee! 


Thus morning, noon, and starry night, 
My faithful memory 
Still turns, with ever fresh delight, 


To happiness and thee! MARIE. 





LAKES ON THE MOUNTAINS, 


In his report on the geology of Virginia, Professor Rogers 
makes mention of one of the most curious of these, which gives 
its name to the Salt Pond Mountain, and which we found 
well worthy ofa visit, while once passing a few days at the 
hamlet of Parisburgh, in Giles County, Virginia. A ride of 
twelve miles through a rough but picturesque country, carries | 
you to the top of one of the highest peaks of the Alleganies 
where a deep tarn lies nestled in a notch on the summit, as 
snugly as if the bow] that held it had been scooped out for a 
Titan’s drinking cup. The pool is in the form of a crescent, 
about half a mile in length, and limpid as the mountain air 
It is said to be nearly a hundred feet in depth. 


around it. 


The bottom of this singular lake is a submerged forest, whose || 


tall pines and hemlocks still lift their tops to within a few 
yards of the surface; and when standing on the banks, you 
may sce the green boughs of “other days,” like the fabled 
towers of Lough Neagh. 

“In the wave beneath you shining.”? 
The lake, too, like another which the music-breathing verse 
of Moore has immortalized: 


“Thatlake whose gloomy shore, 
Skylark never warbles o’er,”? 


is said never to be ruffled by the dip of a swallow’s wing, || 


nor to reflect the form of the eagle that sails round the moun- 
tain pinnacles near it. Our guide told us, with solemn vis.ge, 
that the wild dear, even when most hotly persued, would not | 


take to this gloomy water; myriads of lizards, which swarin- 


| hy the misfortune of blindness. 


THe MONUMENT. 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, SEPT. 23, 1837. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND.—The efforts and offerings of 
philanthropy can scarcely find a sphere of operation more 
worthy of their exercise than is held forth by those institu. 
tions which the generous feelings of some few benefactors to 








| their race have established for the amelioration of the misfor- 


tunes of a class of their fellow creatures which, of all others, 
seem to deserve the most to be sympathised with. ‘To be de- 
prived of the privilege of sight is a destitution that cannot be 
sufficiently appreciated by such as have never experienced the 
want of so great a blessing, and too much cannot be done to 


improve the condition of those thus afflicted. 
physical existence of the being rendered inexpressibly unhappy 


record, among which may be found abundance of testimony 
in favor of the utility and usefulness of establishments for 
their education and mental improvement. In place of the few 
institutions for affording instruction to the blind and the other- 
| wise afflicted, scattered at long distances from each other over 
| 
| every large city, and adapted to the means of the sufferers, 
‘that the hundreds and thousands of the destitute, whose unhap- 
piness is indescribable, might have the opportunity of avail- 


Many a lofty mind no doubt has been prostrated, and the |} 


Eminent instances are on| 


| our country, the wonder is that such are not located in almost | 


ae ve 









invaluable blessings of the humaneye. When it is recollected 
that here the blind may be learned to read, write, cypher—to 
study geography, in the use of maps and the globes—to drink 
at the streams of philosophy, and revel in the delights of sci- 
ence and art—what hand would not open from its abundance 
to aid the furtherance of so glorious a work? 

The worthy superintendent informed us that it was in pur- 
pose soon to print in the institution the raised books from 
which the pupils learn to read. To those who have had no 
opportunity to see these books it may be of interest to say 
that a large plain type is used. The paper is thick and stout, 
after the nature of parchment. No ink is used. The im- 
pression is given by indenting the paper so as tg raise the 
shape of the letter on the opposite side, over which the fingers 
of the pupil are passed, and he reads by the fingers with nearly 
|| the same facility as though he had the benefit of sight. The 
whole instruction of the blind is based upon this principle, and 
|it is wonderful, gratifying beyond the power of language to 
describe, to witness the astonishing improvements which the 
efforts of the philanthropic have made for imparting the im- 
|| perishable blessings of education to the blind. We have known 
many of the pupils of different institutions, who have not only 
been conversant with the fundamental branches of education, 
|| but they have been excellent linguists—critical philologists— 
| perfectly conversant not only with their own language, but 
with the French and Spanish also. When we reflect upon 
|| what has been accomplished, we shall not stay our thoughts 
|or our means in a cause which must win all hearts and all 
|| hands, from those who have a soul to feel for this most inter- 
|esting and deserving portion of our fellow creatures. The 








ing themselves of their privileges. 
! 


humanity, both as a nation and as individuals, to minister to | 
may be found who require aid in a greater degree, and gene- 


| rally deserve it more, than such as are laboring under some 
The condi- 


severe and incurable calamity of long standing. 


happiness considerably improved. ‘The name of the celebra- 


benefactor of his suffering countrymen, and his holy example || 
will, doubtless, be imitated by many on both sides of the great 





ed in it near the shore, appeared to be the only tenants of the 
mysterious pool. The acconnt of its origin is not less pecu- | 
liar. The spot which the tarn now occupics is said to have 
been originally a deep hollow, or mountain glen, with one 


small, marshy spot at the bottom. It was heavily wooded, 


waters whose hearts may be inspired by the same creditable | 


| zeal. 


street, not far from the Schuyikill, reflects great credit upon || 
its founders, and will remain an honor to the philanthropic || 





and being completely sheltered from the winds, the early set- |) 
tlers of the country, whose cattle browsed upon the mountains, | 
would resort to this convenient place for the purpose of “salt- 
ing” them, at the usual season; and it is from this that the || 


| 
| 


term “Salt Pond,” is derived, as the water is not at all brack. | 
ish. At the lapse of several years, they observed that the fen- 


citizens of Philadelphia as long as it shall be supported and || 


cherished by them. ‘This establishment, the main building of 


|| which is two hundred and for ty seven feet front, by two hun- | 


dred and twenty deep, is thus described in the Philadelphia || 
| Saturday Courier: 

“The building sets back ew the street, leaving a beautiful | 
| promenade in front, which is tastefully laid out into walks and | 





ny spot at the bottom of the deil gradually increased in size, || 
until the whole level space was converted into a swamp. <A|| 
lively spring would then here and there ooze through the mar- || & 
shy surface, till at last it was covered with water. The wild || 
flowers that shot rankly above the moist margin, were soon 
after tossing their leaves upon the strange element; the still 
taller fern upon the hill-side was next invaded; and then the 
tassil of the weeping birch, and the white blossoms of the | 
fringe-tree, floated upon the bosom of the swelling tide, el 
last the boughs of ancient oaks began to dip, while the rising || 
wave still mounted higher and higher, till the cone of the loft- | 
jest pine was beneath the the surface of the lake, whose new- I 


| 


born billows rippled against the mountain pinnacles around. || 

“Pulsabantque novi montana cacumina fluctus.”? 
The outlet of this curious sheet of water is now a gap in the | 
mountain-side, where a stream escapes as over a mildam. |) 
The absence of fish in the pond thus formed will sufliciently | 
account for ils not being frequented by wild fowl; and the |) 
fact of the hunted deer’s not taking here to the water, is easily 
explained by the embarrassinent which the submerged trees 
would offer to his swimming. Besides the lake of the Salt Pond 
Mountain, in Virginia, there is one upon the white mountains f 
of New Hamshire, and several upon the most elevated islands | | 





of our great western lakes, which have attracted the notice of IE Since that period it has been endowed by the State. 'The State || 
| of Delaware has also joined and contributed to the institution. 
| Some benevolent individuals have presented donations—a fair 
| was holden (it will be recollected,) not long since in this city 


the scientific. But our readers who are anxious to sce 
such a curiosity, need not cross the Alleganies to behold 
it, while long island can boast her Ronconcomon, and Rock- 
land sends us ice from the top of the Palisades. 

We have visited five lakes upon mountains, within as many 
miles of West Point, either of which, though not so peculiar 
is as beautiful as the famed Salt Pond of Virginia; and the|| 
Hudson draws its chief resources from a hundred such lakes, 
which may be counted upon the lofty mountains of Hamilton || 
and Essex, in the State of New York.—N. Y. Mirror. 


| 








ornamented with various flowers. In the rear is the play | 
ground for the physical exercises of the pupils, laid out in eir- 
| cular grass plats. 
into two grand apartments—one for the male and the other 


for the female pupils, of whom there are at present forty. ‘The 


| school rooms, which are very capacious, are also distinet, and 


so are the dining halls. The exhibition room is above, very 
capacious, in which there is a large organ in the rear of the 
orchestra, where the musical pupils add their vocal and instru- 
| mental strains to the delight of the numerous spectators, who 
take so deep an interest in the improvement of the pupils. 
The trustees have reeently erected a brick workshop of 140 
| feet long, the lower story of which is for a rope-walk. Above | 


are various arrangemenis for different mechanical pursuits, |) ! 


such as the manufacture of brushes, mattrasses, baskets, and || 
various other occupations, which the blind can learn, and ren- | 
der themselves useful at when they go again into the wide 


| 


| world. | 


This institution has been but about four years in existence. || 
i Its origin was with Mr. Julius R. Friedlander, its present | 


superintendent, who commenced under the benevolence of a| 


few philanthropic individuals, in 1833, with only four pupils. | 


It becomes us, if we possess but the common feelings of | 


the comfort and happiness of our fellow creatures; and none | 


tion of the blind may be bettered, and their opportunities of 


ted Abbe Hauy will be long remembered in Europe as the |! ; 


The Pennsylvania institution for the blind, situated in Arch || 


The interior of the Institution is divided || 


! 
| for August and S 


| Pennsylvania institution wants but additional means to render 
|it one of the most valuable institutions of which our state can 
|| boast.” 


VocaL music.—We were ew a few evenings singe by 
||an invitation from Messrs. Hewitt and Stoddard, to witness a 
|display of one of their juvenile vocal classes at their institute, 
‘corner of Baltimore and Holliday streets. To say that we 
| were delighted with the performances of this class of masters 
|, and misses, amounting to about a hundred, would be render- 
|ing but faint praise to them and their indefatigable teachers. 
iT hey had not received quite a quarter’s tuition, and yet .they 
|| ans wered every question propounded them with promptness, 
/and sung, with very pleasing effect, several beautiful chorusses 
| and solos, choice selections from the works of some of the 
The gentlemen informed us that 
‘such is the pleasure derived from this mode of musical instruc- 
tien, (the Pestalozzian,) and such the anxiety to improve on 
| the part of the pupils, that long before the hour appointed for 
| their exercises the roo:n is crowded, and buat few, if any in- 
| stances of absence occur. They have even attended promptly 
as early as six o’clock in the morning, full of youthful buoy- 
| ancy, and with the red rose of health blooming on their 
, cheeks. 

After all there is a strange magic in music. It seems to 
|| constitute one of the softest and sweetest links of our social 
circle. What is a modern party without its gentle aid? When 
conversation is exhausted the piano becomes the resort, and 
the influence of swect sounds is only lost upon the cold heart 
of the stoic. We might say much on the advantages of hav- 
ing children taught this delightful art young. It is the most 
pleasing of all the branches of education, and is consequently 
grasped at quickly by the infant mind. The voice, too, should 
be fashioned in the germ, so that it may possess character and 
foree in its maturity. Its exercise, when the lungs are not in 





| most eminent composers. 





| a diseased state, is conducive to health; at least this is the 


opinion of Dr. Rush and many other eminent physicians. 
The Pestalozzian system is now in pretty general use in the 

citics and towns of the north and east. It is a rapid, yet sure 

method of appealing to the understandings of the pupils, and 


| impressing its principles upon the memory so firmly that in 


after years they are as green and fresh as when they first 
pleased their youthful fancy. 

We cheerfully recommend the Academy of Messrs. Hewitt 
and Stoddard to the consideration of parents. They will find 
it flourishing and “in the full tide of successful operation.” 





GentLemen’s Macazine.—We have before us the numbers 
eptember, which we have read with pleasure 
In these issues we find a decided improvement 
| upon the first we received; and if we do not mistake, the Gen- 


and profit. 


to add to its funds; but still there is abundant need of the | | tleman’s Magazine will do its part towards the improvement of 
benevolence of the philanthropic—and surely, amid all the |) our national literature. From the array of writers displayed 
active charities of the day none is more deserving. , ennobling || |among its pages much may be expected; and we wish the 
and imperative. Here let there be reared, upon an unshaken } publisher an array of subscribers of equal value. J. Wood- 
foundation, a pure fountain, to pour the light of morality, lite- | man is the agent for Baltimore, but in the event of his not 
rature, science, and the arts into the minds of those whom | being readily found, we will take pleasure in forwarding any 
Ileaven, in its inscrutable wisdom, has shut out from the ! names that may be left at this office. 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 














PortTLanp Tranecairr—We still receive this well filled || out of direct observation, but where he could note all that 
quarto, which is much improved since its commencement, || going on. And his anxious eye showed that he was no care- 
Friend Gilmaa, of the Maine Monthly Magazine, has thrown |/less observer of what was transpiring around him. 
his influence into the hands of the publisher, and with such The young minister played his part with all the frivolity 
able assistance, lish 
only with a deal of difficulty. Mr. Isley, the editor, is a gen- || caped his lips. 


tleman of talent, and deserves the encouragement and support less compliments with this young lady, and now engaged in 
trifling repartee with another, who was anxious to seem in- 


of his countrymen. cciaitalgetie 
teresting in his eyes. 








HE SLEEPS BENEATH THE WAVE. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. f 7 : : 
cone | which he retired unnoticed—grieved and shocked at the con- 


Original. | duct of the family and the minister. 
| 
Alas! no mournful willow 
Is weepingo’er his grave, 
He sleps beneath the billow— 
Beneath the deep blue wave. 


was soon buried in thought, holy and elevating, and had food 
to eat which those who passed him by in pity and scorn 
aps phe dreamed not of. Hour after hour passed away, and no one 

The sea weed is his pillow— apa 

His tomb some ocean cave, caine to invite the old, worn down traveller, to partake of the 
The voices of the winds and sea, | luxurious supper which was served below. 
Chanted his funeral melody. 
| without pause or prayer, hastily threw off his clothes, and got 
|into the very middle of a small bed, which was to be the rest- 
ing place of the old man as well as himself. After a while 
| . . . . 
|the aged stranger rose up, and after partially disrobing him- 

Of his dark hair to twine, | self, knelt down, and remained for many minutes in fervent 
And sing their sweetest songs to lull | prayer. The earnest breathing out of his soul soon arrested 
ane eRe eee. the attention of the young preacher, who began to feel some 
When storm-winds are in motion, | few reproofs of conscience for his own neglect of this duty. 

And in their might shall sweep 


Across the dark’ning ocean, 
Rousing the angry deep, 


But ocean’s naids shall muster 
The pearls and gems that shine, 

With brightest purest lustre, 
Beneath the watery brine, 

Within each raven clustre 


dressing himself, got into bed, or rather, upon the edge of the 
The waters wild Commotion | bed, for the young preacher had taken possession of the cen- 
Cannot disturb his sleep; || tre and would not, voluntarily, move aninch. In this un. 
But quiet still his rest will be, | comfortable position the stranger lay for some time, in slience. 
Se RE rane. || At length the younger of the two made a remark, to which 
i the elder replied in a style and manner that arrested his atten- 
i tion. On this he removed over an inch or two, and made 
|| more room. 
1 ‘How far have you come to-day, old gentleman?’ 








Yes he is gone and o’er him 
The wild waves urge their flight, 
Hope’s sun which heamed before him 
Is quenched in death’s dark night. 
Yet eyes which now deplore him 
Will soon with smiles be bright, || “Thirty-five miles.’ 
But one heart whict. is desolate, | From where?’ 
Will ever mourn his hapless fate. i 


|| ‘From Springfield.’ 

Se AE a OT | ‘Ah, indeed! You must be tired after so long a journey, 
BISHOP GEORGE AND THE YOUNG PREACHER.) for one of your age.’ 
| ‘Yes, this poor old body is much worn down by long and 

An aged traveller, worn and weary, was gently urging on || constant travel, and I feel that the journey of to-day has ex- 
his tired beast, just as the sun was dropping behind the range of || hausted me much.’ 
hillsthat bounds the horizon of that rich and picturesque country || The young minister moved over a little. 
in the vicinity of Springfield, Ohio. It was a sultry August} ‘You do not belong to Springfield then?’ 
evening, and he had journied a distance of thirty-five miles|| ‘No. I have no abiding place.’ 
since morning, his pulses throbbing under the influence of a i ‘How?’ 
burning sun. At Fairfield he had been hospitably entertained || ‘I have no continuing city. 
by one who had recognised the veteran soldier of the cross, || of tears.’ 
and who had ministered to him for his Master’s sake, of the Another move of the minister. 
benefits himself had received from the hand which feedeth the|| ‘How far have you travelled on your present journey?” 
young lions when they lack; and he had travelled on refreshed || ‘From Philadelphia.’ 
in spirit. But many a weary mile had he journied over since ‘From Philadelphia! (In evident surprise.) ‘The Methodist 
then, and now as the evening shades darkened around, he felt || General Conference was in season there a short time since. 
the burden of age and toil heavy upon him, and he desired || Had it broken up when you left?’ 
the pleasant retreat he had pictured to himself when thatday’s|| ‘It adjourned the day before I started.’ 
pilgrimage should be accomplished. ‘Ah, indeed!’"—moving still farther over towards the front 

It was not long before the old man checked his tired ani-|| side of the bed, and allowing the stranger better accomoda- 
mal at the door of the anxiously looked for haven of rest. A_||tions. ‘Had Bishop George left when you came out?’ 
middle aged woman was at hand, to whom he mildly applied|| ‘Yes—he started at the same time I did—we left in com- 
for accomodations for him and horse. pany.’ 

‘I dont know,’ said she, coldly, after scrutinizing for some|| ‘Indeed!’ 
time the appearance of the traveller, which was not the most|| Here the circuit preacher relinquished a full half of the 
promising, ‘that we can take you in, old man. You seem|| bed, and politely requested the stranger to occupy a larger 
tired, however, and I'll see if the Minister of the circuit, who|| space. 
is here to night, will let you lodge with him.’ ‘How did the Bishop look? 

The young circuit preacher soon made his appearance, and || and feeble, is he not? 
consequentially swaggering up to the old man, examined him!|| ‘He carries his age tolerable well. But his labor is a hard 
for some moments inquisitively; then asked a few impertinent || one, and he begins to show signs of failing strength.’ 
questions—and finally, after adjusting his hair half-a-dozen|| ‘He is expected this way in a weck or two. How glad I 
times, feeling his smoothly shaven chin as often, conseuted || shall be to shake hands with the old veteran of the Cross! But 
that the stranger should share his bed for the night, and tur-|| you say you left in company with the good old man—bhow 
ning upon his heel entered the house. far did you come together?’ 

The traveller, aged and weary as he was, dismounted, and ‘We travelled alone for a long distance.’ 
led his faithful animal to the stable, where, with his own ‘You travelled alone with the Bishop?’ 
hands he rubbed him down, watered him, and gave him food,|| ‘Yes! we have been intimate for years!” 
and then entered the inhospitable mansion where he had ex-|| ‘You intimate with Bishop George’’ 
pected so much kindness. A Methodist family resided inthe|| ‘Yes, why not? 
house, and as the circuit preacher was to be there that day,|| ‘Bless me! Why did I not know that! 
great preparations were made to entertain him, and a num-|| bold as to enquire your name?’ 
ber of the Methodist young ladies of the neighborhood had|/ After a moment’s hesitation, the stranger replied— 
been invited, so that quite a party met the eyes of the stran-|| ‘George.’ 
ger as he entered, not one of whom took the slightest notice|} ‘George! George! Not Bishop George?” 
of him, and he wearily sought a vacant chair in the corner,|| ‘They call me Bishop George,’ meekly replicd the old man. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 





My home is beyond this vale 


He is getting quite old now 


But may I be so 








he can furnish a sheet which may be surpassed || and foolishness of a city beau, and nothing like religion es- | 
Now he was chattering and bandying sense- | 


The stranger, after an hour, during which no refreshments | 
had been prepared for him, asked to be shown to his room, to | 


Taking from his sad- | 
dlebags a well worn bible, he seated himself in a chair, and | 


Towards eleven o’clock the minister came up stairs, and | 


|| ‘The old man now rose from his knees, and after slowly un- | 





‘Why—-why—bless me! Bishop George’—exclaimed the 
||now abashed preacher—springing from the bed—You hape 
| had no supper: I will instantly call up the family. Why did 
| you not tell us who you were?’ 

| ‘Stop—stop—my friend,’ said the Bishop gravely, ‘I want 
|no supper here, and should not eat any if it were got for me, 
If an old man, toil-worn and weary, fainting with traveliing 
|| through all the long summer day, was not considered worthy 
||of a meal by this family, who profess to have set up the altar 
of God in their house, Bishop George surely is not. He is, 
|at best, but a man, and has no claims beyond those of common 
humanity.’ 

A night of severer mortification, the young minister had 
|never experienced. The Bishop kindly admonished him, and 
| warned him of the great necessity there was of his adorning 
| the doctrines of Christ, by following him sincerely and hum. 
| bly. Gently but earnestly he endeavoured to win him back 
i from his wanderings of heart, and direct him to trust more in 
God and less in his own strength. 

In the morning the Bishop prayed with him, long and fer. 
||vently, before he left the chamber; and was glad to see his 
| heart melted into contrition. Soon after the Bishop descen. 
| ded, and was met by the heads of the family with a thousaad 
sincere apologies. He mildly silenced them, and asked to 
| have his horse brought out. The horse was accordingly soon 
in readiness, and the Bishop, taking up his saddlebags, was 
| preparing to depart. 
| ‘But surely, Bishop,’ urged the distressed matron, you will 
not thus leave us?? Wait a few minutcs—-breakfast is on the 
| table.’ 
|| ‘No, Sister L—— . I cannot take breakfast here. You 

did not consider a poor, toil-worn traveller, worthy of a meal, 
and your Bishop has no claim but such as humanity urges.’ 
| And thus he departed, leaving the family and minister in 
| confusion and sorrow. He did not act thus from resentment, 
| for such an emotion did not raise in his heart, but he desired 
| to teach them a lesson such as they would not easily forget. 
|| Six months from this time the Ohio Annual Conference met 
_ at Cincinnati, and the young minister was to present himself 
for ordination as a Deacon; and Bishop George was to be the 
| presiding Bishop. 
|| On the first day of the assembling of the Conference, our 
minister’s heart sunk within him as he saw the venerable Bis. 
hop take his seat. So great was his grief and agitation that 
he was soon obliged to leave the room. That evening, as the 
| Bishop was seated alone in his chamber, the Rev. Mr 

















was announced, and he requested to be shown up. 

- He grasped the young man by the hand with a cordiality 
|which he did not expect, for he had made careful enquiries, 
,and found that since they had mct before, a great change had 
, been wrought in him. He was now as humble and pious, as 
| he was before self-sufficient and worldly-minded. As a father 
| would have received a disobedient but repentant child, so did 
| this good man receive his erring but contrite brother. They 
| mingled their tears together, while the young preacher, wept 
|as a child, even upon the bosom of his spiritual father. At 
| that session he was ordained, and lic is now one of the most 
| pious and useful ministers in the Ohio Conference.—Athe- 
| neum & Visiter. 





| Epvcariox.—The following elegant extract ought to be read 
| by every father : 

|| “Ifthe time shall ever come when this mighty fabric shall 
| totter; when the beacon which now rises in a pillar of fire, a 
|| sign and’a wonder of the world, shall wax dim; the cause will 
| be found in ignorance of the people. If our Union is still to 
continue to cheer the hopes and animate the efforts of the op- 
} pressed of every nation; if our fields are to be untrod by the 
|hirelings of despotism; if long days of blessedness are to attend 
] our country in her career of glory; if you would have the sun 
|| continue to shed its unclouded rays upon the face of freeman, 
|| then educate all the children of theland. ‘This alone startles 
! the tyrant in his dreams of power, and rouses the slumbering 
|energies ofan oppressed people. It is intelligence that reared 
1 up the majestic columns of national glory ; and this alone can 


| prevent them crumbling to ashes. 
\| 








| We have seen a good many disquisitions on the philosophy 
of dreams, entering into long details about the subdivision of 
|| the mind’s powers and all that. The most intelligible philoso- 
| phy on this subject that we have ever met with is, that if by 
over eating or any other cause the animal functions are but 
||imperfectly performed, the nerves will become affected plea- 
| santly or unpleasantly, as the exciting cause may determine, 
‘and whilst sedentary habits and late suppers will make us 
||dream of hobgobblins and all sorts of disagreeables, regular 
| exercise and moderate dict will insure light and refreshing 
| slumber without such accompaniments.-—American 
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On this evidence, the murdering mendicant was condemn- 
ed to suffer a second execution on the wheel. As but one arm 
remained, it was to be broken by several strokes, in several 
places, and a finishing stoke denied, he lived in torture for 
near five days. When dead, his body was burned to ashes, 


One of the tiniest of things : 
stele id || and strewn before the wind. 
Floating on many colored wings, | 

Whose bumming music told his name, \ 


Beneath my lower window came, STATISTICS OF HUMAN LIBERTY. 

And there attracted by the bloom, From the New York Bra. 

And by the sweet exhal'd perfume | , “i 

Of flowers, on his pinione bright, in It will be seen by the following carefully computed synop- 

He lingered long in morning’s light; | sis of the present political state of the world, that the human 

And still the little fairy thing, race is as yet but in the infancy of its progress towards that 

ees Gower eo Gawer dept Rating. era of its existence at which it will take possession of its 

For if while on one’s rose‘s cup, j d er Ve fi . a ies ial 

Sipping its drops of honey up, natural and socia rights. We firmly believe that this is its 

He marked another blushing near, || high destiny, and that intellectual and moral causes are in 

Of sweeter cent and bloom more fair, | operation which must eventually secure it; but a faithful re- 
|cord of its present limited advancement in freedom, cannot 

'| fail to be instructive and interesting. For the sake of com- 


ANACRONTIQUE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GERALDINE.”? 


Original. 











I smiled to see how swifthe flew 
To drink the lovelier flowret’s dew, 
And with what wild delights he pressed, i 
Upon its leaves his little breast. || pendiousness, we shall reduce all the various forms of govern- 
‘Gay bird,’ [said ‘thy fate be mine, | ment that are known throughout the world, to the three 
ice cua ehasneteseincins aie H gencric denominations of Republics, Limited Monarchies, and 
hat teamed by vemnets ee Despotisms; and in this we shall not do any injustice to the 
Thou dost from flowers thy honey sip, i| cause of liberty, for in the freest governments there is more 
Mine be the dew from woman's lip; | liberty in theory than in practice, and in the most despotic, 
Thou breathest the rose’s pageantry, || more in practice than in theory. It is by the theory of a go- 
et nae Spee detente —- || vernment, however, that we are to measure the intellectual 
What though when wintry tempests come, | 
*Tis ours to meet an early doom, statue of a people. 
Oh! who could give a few short hours Republics.—The only countries possessing a republican 
Unchained by aught but rapture’s pow’rs, || form of government, or a system which acknowledges the 
For a long life wherin he knows, || people to be the source of all power, and recognizes no self- 
But little save corroding woes?? . . 2 ° 
appointed, or hereditary authority, are the following:—1. The 
United States of America, the freest, most enlightened and 
A most prosperous, which has a population of 16,680,000.— 
In 1747, a man was broke alive on the wheel at Orleans, | 9, Mexico, whose population is 8,500,000.—3. Columbia, 3,- 
for highway robbery! and not having friends to bury his body, | 499,9y0,—4. Boliva, 1,500,000.—5. Guatemale, 2,000,000.— 
when the executioner supposed he was dead, he gave him to|| ¢ Peru, 2,000,000.—7. Chili, 1,700,000—all on the continent 
a surgeon, who carried him to an anatomical theatre as a sub- ‘of South America.—8. Hayti, 810,000 (blacks.)—9. Switzer- 
ject to lecture on. The thighs, legs and arms of this unhap- land, 2,090,000.—10. San Marino, (in Italy) 12,000. 11. Cra- 
py wretch had been broken, yet, on the surgeon’s coming to | crow, 30,000. It thus appears that the whole number of hu. 
examine him, he found him surviving, and by proper applica- || pan beings living under a form of government founded on 
tion of proper cordials, he was soon brought to his speech. | the unalienable rights of mankind, amounts to but 37,012,000. 
The surgeon and his pupils, moved by the sufferings and | Limited Monarchies.—The countries possessing a govern- 
solicitations of the robber, determined on attempting his cure, | ment in which the hereditary sovereignty of one chief magis- 
but he was so mangled, that his two thighs and one of his ‘trate, or king, is balanced by a legislative representation of 
arms were amputated. Notwithstanding the mutilation, and | the people upon constitutional principles and a greater or less 
the loss of blood, he recovered, and in this situation, the sur-!| extension of the elective franchise, are the following:—1. Great 
geon, by his own desire, had him conveyed in cart, fifty-five } 3ritain, the freest, most intelligent, powerful, and prosperous 
leagues from Orleans, where, as he said, he intended to gain '! of these, has a home population of 25,600,000; in Hanover 1,- 
his livelihond by begging. ‘| 000,000; in British India 140,352,000; in Canada, North Ame- 
His situation was on the road close by a wood, and his de-|) rica and West India Islands, 3,100,000; in the Ionian Islands, 
plorable condition excited compassion from all who saw him.) (Mediterranean) 200,000; in the Cape of Good Hope, and other 
In his youth he had scrved in the army, and he passed for a \| African Colonies, 1,200,000; in the Island of Ceylon, 1,00,000. 
soldier who had lost his limbs by a cannon shot. } The whole population of the British Empire is thus, 172,452,_- || 
A drover returning from market, where he had been selling | 000.—2. France, home population, 34,000,000; colonial 2,500,- | 
caftle, was solicited by the robber for charity, and being moved | 000.—3. Spain, 14,000,000.—4. Portugal, 3,8000,000.—5. Hol- 
by compassion, threw him a piece of silvér. “Alas!” says | Jand, 3,633,000.—6. Sweden and Norway, 5,000,000.—7. Bel- 
the robber, “I cannot reach it: see, I have neither arms nor || gium, 4,500,000.—8. Greece, 2,200,000. It thus appears that || 
legs,” (for he had concealed his arm which had been preser- | the whole number of human beings living under limited mon- 
ved, behind his back,) “so, for the sake of heaven, put your archies is 242,082,000. 
charitable donation into my pouch, and Lord bless you.” Despotic Governments.—The countries in which the will of 
The drover approached him, and as he stooped to reach up | the sovereign is the supreme law, but in which there are various 
the money, the sun shining, he saw a shadow on the ground | codes of subordinate laws and governors, are the following:—1. 
which caused him to look ap, when he saw the arm of the beg- Russia, which in Europe hasa population of 52,500,000; in Asia, 
gar elevated above his head, and grasping a short iron bar. He | 3,449,000.—2. Egypt, 4,000,009.—3. Denmark, 2,000,000.—4. 
arrested the blow in its descent, and scizing the robber, car- |) Prussia, 15,000,000.—-5. Saxony, 1,500,000.-—6. 'Turkey,in Asia, | 
ried him to his cart, into which having thrown him, he then | 11,500,000; in Europe, 10,000,000.—-7. Arabia, (des. chiefs) 2) 
drove off to the next town, which was very near, and brought | 000,000.—-8. Tartary, (des. chiefs) 10,000,000.-9. China, 170,-| 
his prisoner before a magistrate. || 000,600.--10. Japan, 25,200,000.--11. Austria, 34,500,000.--12. 
On searching him, whistle was found in his pocket, which | Asiatic Isles, 20,000,000.—13. Bavaria, 4,400,000.—14, Italian 
naturally induced a suspicion that he had accomplices in the | States, (despotic and papal) 10,000,000.—15. Persia, 9,000,000. 
wood; the magistrate, therefore, instantly ordered a guard to 16, Brazil, 5,500,000.—17. Independent Indians, (by chiefs) 
the place where the robber had been seized, and they arrived i 1,500,000.—18. Spanish colonics, (despotic) 2,740,000.—19. 
within halfan hour after the murder of the drover had been |; Danish, (despotic) 110,000.—20. Annam, in Asia, 14,000,000. | 
attempted. 21. Siam, 3,000,000.—22. Birmah, 3,502,000.—23. Singia, 4,- 
The guard having concealed themselves behind diferent | 000,000.—24, Nepaul, 2,500,000.—25. Sindhy, 1,000,000.— 
trees, the whistle was blown, the sound of which was remar-| 26, Cabaul, 6,500,000.—27. Belonches, 2,000,000.—28. Herat, 
kably shrill and loud; and another whistle was heard under | 1,500,000.—29. Bucharia, 2,500,000.—30. Khokan, 1,000,000. 
ground, three men at the same instant rising over the midst) 31. Yeman, 2,500.000.—32. Portuguese Asia, 500,000.—33. 
of a bushy clump of brambles and other dwarf shrubs, the | Bohemia, 3,100,000.—34. Thibet, 30,000,000.—35. African 
soldiers fired on them, and they fell. The bushes were sear- | Nations, unknown, but supposed to be 200,000,000. It there- 
ched; and a descent discovered in a cave. Here were found | fore appears that there are siz hundred and sixty-five millions, 





CURIOUS ANECDOTE, 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


| do not appear to be to others what you are not. 


AND THE ARTS. A07 








Woman.—As the vine which has long twisted its graceful 
foliage around the oak and been lifted by it into sunshine, will 
when the hardy plant has been rifted by the thunderbolt, cling 
around it with its caressing tendrlls, and bind up its shattered 
bough: so it is beautifully ordered by Providence that woman, 
who is the mere dependent and ornament of man in his hap- 
pier hours, should be his stay and solace when smitten with 
sudden calamity, winding herself into the rugged recesses of 
his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head and binding 
up the broken heart. 

Marriage enlarges the scene of happiness or misery. A 
marriage of love is pleasant, a marriage of interest easy, and 
a marriage where both meet, happy; and a happy marriage 
has in it all the pleasures of friendship, all the enjoyments of 
sense and reason, and, indeed, all the sweets of life. Good 
nature and evenness of temper will give you an easy compan- 
ion for life; virtue and good sense an agreeable friesd; love 
and constancy a good wife or husband. 

There is something in sickness that breaks down the pride 
of manhood—that softens the heart and brings it back to the 
feelings of infancy. Who that has languished even in ad- 
vanced life, in sickness and despondency; who that has pined 
on a weary bed in neglect and loneliness in a foreign land, but 
has thought on the mother “that looked on his childhood,” 
that smoothed his pillow, and administered to his helplessness? 
Oh, there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a mother 
to a son that transcends all other affections of the heart! It 
is neither to be chilled by worthlessness, nor daunted by dan- 
ger, nor weakened by selfishness, nor stifled by ingratitude. 
She will sacrifice every comfort to his convenience; she will 
surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment; she will glory in 
his fame, and exult in his prosperity; and if misfortune over. 
take him, he will be the dearer to her from misfortune; and if 
disgrace settle upon his name, she will still love and cherish 
him in spite of his disgrace; and if all the world beside cast 
him off, she will be all the world to him. 


Frankness.—Be frank with the world. Frankness is the 
child of honesty and courage. Say just what you mean to do 
upon every occasion—and taking it for granted you mean to 
do what is right. Ifa friend ask a favor, you should grant it, 
if it is reasonable; if it is not, tell him plainly why you cannot. 
You will wrong yourself, and wrong him by equivocations 
of any kind. Never doa wrong thing to make a friend, or 
to keep one; the man that requires you to doso, is dearly pur- 
chased at such a sacrifice. Deal kindly but firmly with all 
men; you will find it the policy which wears best. Above all, 
If you have 
any fault to find with any one, tell him, not others, of what 
youcomplain. There is no more dangerous experiment than 
that of undertaking to be one thing to a man’s face, and 
another thing behind his back. If the very consciousness of 
being capable of such duplicity, does not degrade you in your 
own eyes, you must be lost to every noble feeling of our na- 
ture. We should live and act and speak, “out of doors,” as 
the phrase is, and say and do what we are willing should be 
known and read of all men. It is not only best as a matter 
of principle, but as a matter of policy. 


Hoce.—The late James Hogg, popularly known by the name 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, one of the greatest peasant poets that 
Scotland ever produced, could neither read nor write at the 
age of twenty. He passed a youth of poverty and hardship, 
but it was the youth ofa lonely shepherd, among the most 
pastoral valleys in the world. His haunts were among scenes. 


“The most remote and inaccessible 

By shepherd trod.”? 
Living for years in this solitude, he unconsciously formed 
friendship with the springs, the brooks, the caves, the hills, 
and with all the more fleeting and faithless pageantry of the 
sky, that to him came in the place of those human affections 
from whose indulgence he was debarred by the necessities that 
kept him aloof from the cottage fire, and up among the mists 
on the mountain top. For many yearshe seldom saw the 
“human face divine,” except once a week, when he camedown 
from the mountains to renew his weekly store of provender. 
To this youth of romantic seclusion we may ascribe the fer- 
tility of his mind in images of external nature.— Anecdotes 


|\of Books and Authors. 








three girls and a boy. The girls, in giving evidence, deposed || nine hundred and ninety thousand of the human race in a 
that they had lived near three years in the cave, and been || state of political slavery. 

kept there by force, from the time of their captivity; that dead i SS 
bodies were frequently carried into the cave, stripped and bur-|| Meunier and Boireau, two of the numerous conspirators 
ied; and that the old soldier was carried out every dry day,|| against the life of the king of France, are now in the United 
and sat by the road side for two or three hours. States. 
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“Patrick,” said an employer the other morning to once of his 
workmen, “you came late this morning, the other men were 
an hour before you.” 

“Sure; and I’ll be even with ’em to night then.” 

“How, Patrick?” 

“Why faith, I'll quit an hour before ’em all sure.” 
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SECRET COURTSHIP, 
From the French of Beranger. 


A blind mother sits in a cottage, beside her pretty daughter, and cautions 
her against love, while, all the time, an amatory scene isgoing on between 
the girl and the very lover whom the old dame dreads. 

Daughter, while you turn you wheel, 
Listen to the words I say; 
Colin has contrived to steal 
Your unthinking heart away. 
Of his fawning voice beware, 
You are all the blind one’s care, 
And I mark your sighs, whene’er 
Our young neighbor’s name is heard. 
Colin’s heart is false and winuing— 
Hist! the window is unbarred! 
Ab! Lisette, you are not spinning! 


The room is close and warm, you say; 
But, my daughter, do not peep 
Through the casemet—night and day, 
Colin there his watch doth keep. 
Think not mine a grumbling tongue: 
Ah! here at my breast you hung, 
I, like you, was fair and young, 
And | know how apt is love 
To lead the youthful heart to sinning— 
Hist! the door—I heard it move! 
Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning! 


It is a gust of wind, you say, 
That hath made the hinges grate; 
And my poor, old growling Tray, 
Must you break for that his pate! 
Ah, my child, put faith in me, 
Age permits me to forsee 
Colin soon will faithless be, 
And your love to an abyss 
Of griefs will be the sad begining— 
Bless me! sure I heard a kiss! 
Ah. Lisette, you are not spinning? 


*T was your little bird, you say, 
Gave that tender kiss just now; 

Make him cease his trifling, pray, 
He will rue it else, I vow. 

Love, my girl, oft bringeth pain, 
Shame and sorrow, in his train, 

While the false, successful swain 
Scorns the heart he hath beguiled 

From true virtue’s path so sinning— 
Hist! [ hear you move, my child! 

Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning! 


You wish to take the air, you say, 
Think you, daughter, I believe you? 
Bid young Colin go his way, 
Or, at once, as bride receive you! 
Let him go to Church, and there 
Show his purpose to be fair ; 
But till then, beside my chair 
You must work, my girl, nor heed 
All his vows, so fond and winning; 
Tangled is love’s web indeed— 
Lisette, my daughter, mind your spinning ! 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 
From the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


»Mid curtaining clouds of crimson dye, 
The glorious sun hath sunk to rest, 

But still, with blushes mantling high, 
His parting smiles suffuse the west. 


And now, lone lamp of early eve! 

We regret thy pensive, mellow ray, 
And for they beauty gladly leave 

The gorgeous tints of dying day. 


And mourn not thou the roseate veil 
Which hid thy sparkling form from us, 
O leave those lovely hues to fail 
And smile to cheer the weeping night. 


What art thou, bright and beauteous thing 
A gem upon the brow of heaven? 

Or dost thou, in wild rapture, sing 
To Him by whom thy light is given. 


Art thou the eye of spirit pure, 
Gazing upon the world’s mad sirife? 

Art thou a lamp hung out to allure 
Our steps to paths of endless life? 


Art thou a chink through which we gain 
A glimpse of that bright world above, 

Where sorrow, sin, nor parting pain 
Are known—but all is blissful love! 


Whate’er thou art, I love thy ray, 
And gazing on thy beaufy bright, 

I long on angel’s wings away 
To soar, and dwell within thy light. 


Whate’er thou art, [’ll love thee still, 
And ever as thy beauties shine, 

Thy bearus with joy my soul shall fill, 
For He who made thee is Divine. 


THEOLOGY, 
The world’s a system of theology, 
Read by the greatest strangers to the schools, 
If honest learn’d; and sages o’er a plough.— Young. 
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Enormous pinp.—Mr. Temple, in | his “Travels in ‘Peru, 
says that he once had an opportunity of shooting a condor. | 
It was so satiated with its repast on the carcass of a horse, as | 
to suffer me to approach within pistol shot before it extended | 
its enormous wings to take flight, which was to me the signal 
to fire; and having loaded with an ample charge of pellets, my | 
aim proved effectual and fatal. What a formidable monster | 
did I behold, screaming and flapping in the last convulsive 
struggle of life! 


have never seen a larger bird than our mountain eagle, will 
probably read with astonishment of a species of that same 
bird, in the southern hemisphere, being so large and strong as 


to seize an ox with its talons, and to lift it into the air, whence 


it lets it fall to the ground, in order to kill it and to prey upon 
the carcass. But this astonishment must in a great measure, 


subside, when the dimensions of the bird are taken into con- | 


sideration, and: which, incredible as they may appear, I now 
insert, from a note taken down with my own hand. When 
the wings are spread, they measure sixteen paces, forty feet, 
in extent from point to point. The feathers are eight paces, 
twenty feet, in length, and the quill part, two palms, eight 
feet, in circumference. It is said to have strength enough to | 
carry off a living rhinoceros. 


Want or pecrsion.—Perhaps in no way do mothers more 
effectually destroy their own influence with children, and in- 


| 


It may be difficult to believe that the most } 
gigantic animal which inhabits the earth or the ocean can be | 
equalled in size by a tenant of the air; and those persons who | 





‘Tomarors. —A celebrated writer observes that ‘the commen 
|| tomato made into the gravy, by stewing over the fire, and 
l used as a sauce for meat, has been known to quicken the ae- 
i} (tion of the liver and of the bowels better than any medicine 
|he ever made use of He states further, that ‘when afflcted 
with inaction of the bowels, head-ache,a bad taste of the mouth, 
| straitness of the chest, a dull and painful heaveness of the re 
gion of the liver, the whole of these symptoms are removed by 
tomato sauce, and the mind in the course of some few hours, 
is put in perfect tune.’ 

To make them into catsup, use one pint of fine salt to one 
peck of tomatoes; bruise them and let them stand two days; 
then strain them dry, and boil the juice until the scum stops 
rising with two ounces of black pepper, the same quantity of 
pimento or alspice, one of clove, and halfan ounce of mace, 

Mrs. Child gives the following directions for cooking this 
valuable vegatable: ‘Tomatoes should be skinned by pouring 
boiling water overthem. After they are skinned they should 
be stewed half an hour, in tin, with a little salt, a small bit of 
butter, and a spoonful of water. The method is for sauce 
to eat with roast meat for dinner. When plucked green, 
tomatoes make an excellent pickle. An excellent catsup may 
be made of them, when ripe, in the following manner: ‘The 
vegetable should be squeczod up in the hand, salt put to them, 
and set by for twenty-four hours; after being passed through 
a sieve, alspice, pepper, mace, garlic,and whole mustard seed, 
should be added. It should be boiled down one third, and bot- 
tled after it is cool. No liquid is neceessary, as the tomatoes 





jure them, than from neglect to practice decision. The fol- 
lowing little fact will illustrate the pernicious influence of this 
course of conduct. 

A little girl remarked, a short time since, that beaver hats 


were quite fashionab!e, and she would have one.—“Have you 


forgotten,” said J, “that your mother yesterday remarked that 


the hat you wore last winter, is quite neat, and that she did || was exhibited at the Bethel for seamen, in Ann street, yester- 
not intend to encourage extravagance and a love of fashion in | day afternoon. A woman presented a note for her husband, 


a little girl.” “Ah, well,” replied she, “no matter for that— || shipwrecked at sea, and supposcd to be lost. 


are very juicy. A good deal of salt and spice is necessary 
to keep the catsup well. It 1s delicious with roast meat, and 
a cupful adds much to the riciness of soup and chowder. 
The garlic should be taken out before the catsup is bottled’ 





UNEXPECTED AND INTERESTING MEETING.—An affecting scene 


The note was 


mother said that our Susan shvuld not go to Miss W.’s party || accordingly made, by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, the subject of pray. 
the other evening, because she was very much afraid there || er, Just at the close of the services, however, in walked the 
would be dancing there; but when sister cried about it, and |! husband himself, who, fresh from dangers escaped, had imme. 
made a fuss, mother consented to let her go, and bought her |! diately on hisarrival sought the house of God. His blackened 


a new pair of shoes and pretty blue scarf to wear. Besides, 


face gave signs of the perils he had passed through. Te sta- 


I am quite sure it is quite right to wish to have a fashionble || ted that after remaining upon the wreck three days, he had 
hat to go to church in, and I teaze mother to buy me one-|| been taken off and saved. The meeting between the honest 
And I know that I shall get it—for mother often changes her || tar and his wife in church, under such circumstances, is said 


mind.” 








Buive sBEearD.—It is not generally known that this exciting 
nursery tale has its foundation in a veritable historical remin- 


to have been interesting in the highest degree.—Boston Trans, 


Utilitarianism is a theory which has come much into 


iscence. Giles De Retz, the ruins of whose castle still exist vogue within a few years, and like almost every thing else 


upon the banks of the Erdre, in the department of the Loire, 
was the original or hero of this most notable story. This 
bloody noble flourished in the reign of Charles VII., and was 
a vassal of the Duke of Bretague. It is recorded, that being 
of a gloomy, diabolical, superstitious character, suspicions 
began to rise that he had destroyed several children, who had 
mysteriously disappeared from time to time. On search being 





made, several bodies were found in his castle, and thereupon || its greatest charms. 


he was seized and thrown into prison. 


which has happened to hit the fancy for a season has 
been harped upon until the bare mention of it is calculated 
to excite a feeling of distaste. Properly regarded the ap. 
plication of things to useful practical purposes is certainly 
worthy of our highest esteem, but we must be careful lest in 
reducing every thing to this standard, we destroy habits and 
feelings that cast a halo around existence and impart to life 
Utilitarians as we are toa certain extent, 


On his trail he con-|| so far from discarding the lighter pursuits as inimical to valu- 


fessed having murdered the children, for the purpose of using || able practical results, we behold in them the sources whence 
their blood, entrails, &c., in making charms and incantations, || renewed ability is acquired to sustain us in the more onerous 
for invoking evil spirits, which according to the dismal super- || duties imposed upon men by the relations in which they stand 


stitions of that day, would appear and reveal great secrets and || to the community. 


hidden treasures to those who dared venture upon the atro- 
cious process. He acknowledged, also, having decoyed several 
young women to his gloomy abode, invested each with autho- 
rity as a lady of the castle for a time, then murdered her to 
make way for another. He was sentenced to be burned alive, 
but was privately strangled before brought to the stake. It 
occurred in 1440, and the account is preserved in detail in 
the archives of Nantes. 


Alexander the Great once degraded an officer of distinction 
by removing him to an inferior situation. He, some time after, 
asked the officér how he liked his new office. “It is not the 
station,’ replied the officer, “which gives consequence to the) 
man, but the man to the station. No situation can be so tri- 
fling, as not to require wisdom and virtue in the performance) 
of its duties.” The monarch was so well pleased with this’ 
answer, that he restored him to his former rank.—S. S. Jour. 
nal, 





A wise man.—An individual in New York had been com- 


” 


“All work and no play,” says the old 
adage, “makes Jack a dull boy;” and so it will, for men were 
not made to live without relaxation, and powers taxed without 
intermission for the performance of the graver obligations 
will soon lose their tone and sink beneath the burthen, There 
is solid good to be derived from a laugh in proper season, and 
the mind that cannot be refreshed and strengthened by it, will 
be found but indifferently suited to the investigations of science 
or the monotonous details and intricacies of business. Give 
us then the utilitarianism that looks for aid to all the inno- 
cent indulgences that by making us happy fit us for becoming 
benefactors to our kind.— American. 


A VALUABLE courpLE—There resides in one of the Western 


|| States, a man and his wife, who have eighteen children living, 


all of them married, and having among them, eighty-two chil- 
dren, so that the united household is one hundred and twenty. 
Truly here is a good train. 


At a squirrel hunt which recently took place in ‘the neigh- 


plaining for some time that he could find no employment;|| borhood of Fishing creek, Tyler county, Virginia, 13090 squir- 
finally, the inhabitants of his neighborhood made up a purse,||rels were killed. The party consisted of 60 men, 30 ona 
and offered him a dollar a day ifhe would turn a certain grind-|| side, and the hunt continued two days. The corn crops in that 
stone during the usual working hours for a week— he accep-|| neighborhood, it is said, were in danger of being annihilated 


ted their offer; and is hard at it. 


by this little animal. 


